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VESSELS  ONLY  TO  THE  EYE  OF  FANCY 

'Chung  Hsien  said  to  Tseng  Tse,  "Under  the  sovereigns  of  the  Hsia  dynasty, 
'they  used  at  burials  the  vessels  which  were  such  only  to  the  eye  of  fancy, 
'intimating  to  the  people  that  the  dead  had  no  knowledge.  Under  the  Yin 
'(Shang)  dynasty,  they  used  the  ordinary  sacrificial  vessels,  intimating  to  the 
'people  that  the  dead  had  knowledge.  Under  the  Chou,  we  use  both,  intimating 
'to  the  people  that  the  thing  is  doubtful."  Tseng  Tse  replied,  "It  is  not  so! 
'What  are  vessels  only  to  the  eye  of  fancy  are  for  the  shades  of  the  departed;  the 
'vessels  of  sacrifice  are  those  for  (living)  men."  The  characters  which  Legge1 
so  happily  translates  by  the  phrase  'vessels  to  the  eye  of  fancy'  occur  frequently 
in  the  T'an  Kung,  and,  from  the  above  quotation,  appear  to  have  been  in  use 
long  before  the  time  of  Confucius  to  describe  all  ceremonial  vessels  and  mock 
implements  buried  with  the  dead.  Thus  again:  'The  vessels  of  bamboo  are 
'not  fit  for  actual  use;  those  of  earthenware  cannot  be  used  to  wash  in  .  .  .  the 
'lutes  are  strung,  but  not  evenly;  the  pandean  pipes  are  complete,  but  not  in 
'tune;  the  bells  and  musical  stones  are  there  but  they  have  no  stands.  They 
'are  called  vessels  to  the  eye  of  fancy.  '2  The  ceremonial  purpose  of  this  conscious 
uselessness  has  puzzled  the  Chinese  commentators  of  the  Confucian  Analects, 
even  as  it  is  apt  to  puzzle  us  today.  The  editors  of  the  time  of  Ch'ien  Lung  in 
discussing  these  vessels  say,  'There  is  a  difference,  it  is  presumed,  between  the 
'ways  of  spirits  and  those  of  men.  In  the  offering  put  down  immediately  after 
'death,  there  is  an  approach  to  treating  the  deceased  as  if  he  were  still  a  living 
'man.  But  at  the  burial,  the  treatment  of  him  approaches  that  due  to  a  disem- 
'bodied  spirit.'  In  short,  the  implication  of  the  characters  seems  to  be  that, 
insomuch  as  we  know  not  at  all  what  sort  of  vessels  or  implements  will  be 
pleasing  to  the  spirits,  let  us  then  put  in  the  grave  mock  vessels  which  shall 
stand  as  symbols  only  of  our  respect  and  reverence. 

The  whole  matter  is  perhaps  more  a  problem  of  archaeology  than  of  art, 
yet  so  closely  knit  are  the  two  in  ancient  Chinese  studies  that  to  discover  one, 
accents  our  interest  and  appreciation  of  the  other.  So  it  is  with  the  set  of 
vessels  illustrated  in  Figure  I,  recently  added  to  the  Museum's  collections.  At 
first  examination  they  will  surely  appear  somewhat  crudely  fashioned,  some- 
what roughly  designed,  yet  as  it  becomes  clear  that  this  roughness  and  this 
crudity  were  purposeful  and  planned,  our  stance  of  judgement  shifts  and  the 


1  LI  CHI;  T'an  Kung,  Bk.  II,  sec.  I,  pt.  Ill,  6.  Translated  by  James  Legge.  The  Wade  system 
of  romanizing  Chinese  names  has  been  substituted  in  this  and  succeeding  quotations  for  the  less 
generally  accepted  system  used  by  Legge  in  his  translations  of  the  Confucian  Analects. 

2  Tan  Kung,  Bk.  II,  sec.  I,  pt.  Ill,  3. 
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vessels  increase  in  interest  and  importance.  It  may  be  safely  said,  we  believe, 
that  no  like  set  of  bronze  vessels  exists;  complete  sets  used  in  the  various 
sacrifices  are  in  themselves  of  the  utmost  rarity;  the  Tuan  Fang  table  of  the 
Chou  dynasty  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,3  a  set  of  five  splendid  covered  jars 
of  the  Han  period  in  a  private  collection  in  Peking,  and  the  Museum's  group 
are,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  sets  that  have  come  to  light.  Yet  mere  rarity 
is  far  from  being  this  set's  sole  recommendation  for  consideration;  their  sym- 
bolic purpose  and  their  design  as  true  vessels  to  the  eye  of  fancy  give  us,  even 
if  only  a  glimpse,  some  insight  of  the  literally  bottomless  pit  that  is  Chinese 
history.  That  they  were  contrived  to  represent  vessels  for  spiritual  and  not 
actual  use,  is  proven,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  fact  that  all  the  pieces  are 
slightly  undersized:  not  so  dimunitive  that  they  could  be  considered  mere 
miniatures,  yet  just  failing  to  measure  up  to  the  standards  of  useful  implements 
of  sacrifice.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  unfinished  edges  and  slightly  flawed 
surfaces  of  all  the  vessels  may  have  been  left  intentionally  to  label  more  accu- 
rately their  symbolism.  Perhaps  more  obvious  are  the  unmistakable  character- 
istics of  mock  vessels  in  three  of  the  six  pieces:  while  the  tripod  (ting),  the 
two-handled  flat  dish  Qp'an),  and  the  three-legged  support  or  mount  do  not 
differ  widely  in  form  from  vessels  used  in  actual  ceremonies,  yet  the  pair  of 
baluster  vases  (ts'un)  and  the  small,  flat,  discoid  wine-pot  are  found  to  be 
dummies,  merely  suggestions  of  reality,  for  the  liquor-pot  is  a  solid  piece  of 
metal  (not  even  its  upturned  spout  is  hollowed)  and  the  two  ts'un  are  cast 
without  bottoms,  and,  though  hollow,  have  solid  tops.  In  the  case  of  the 
liquor-pot  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  maker,  secure  in  knowing  that  the 
vessels  would  never  actually  be  used,  shirked  his  task  and  made  his  casting 
resemble  the  shape,  without  the  necessary  hollow  fashioning,  an  argument 
that  might  equally  well  account  for  the  rough  edges.  Yet  in  the  case  of  the 
two  ts'un,  it  can  be  shown  that  their  oddity  of  design  aimed  to  produce  true 
vessels  to  the  eye  of  fancy;  for  it  is  plain  that  it  would  have  been  quite  as 
simple  a  task  of  casting  to  have  made  this  pair  hollow  from  the  top  with  solid 
and  more  substantial  bases,  but  the  founder,  avoiding  the  obvious  and  natural 
design,  cast  them  topsy-turvy,  and  from  this  inversion  of  form  we  gain  the  hint 
that  the  vessels  are  intended  to  be  such  as  would  fulfill  the  definition  of 
vessels  complete  to  all  appearances,  yet  which  could  not  be  used.' 

The  vessels  in  the  whole  set,  moreover,  have  been  cast  in  moulds,  whereas 
the  vast  majority  of  pieces  made  for  constant  use  in  other  ceremonies  were  cast 
by  the  cire  -perdue  process,  which  leaves  no  mould-marks  and  is  capable  of 
greater  elaboration  and  finer  execution.  Whether  or  no  moulds  were  always 
employed  in  casting  vessels  for  the  eye  of  fancy,  and  if  they  were,  whether 
this  mode  was  adopted  in  order  to  mark  their  spiritual  use  or  to  facilitate 
making  duplicate  sets  upon  demand,  these  are  questions  which  must  of  course 
remain  unanswered.  The  chief  point  of  the  problem  is  that  the  vessels  were 
not  used  for  their  apparent  purposes,  even  though  they  resembled  their  true 

3  Illustrated  and  described  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  June,  1924. 
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form  as  closely  as  the  ting  of  the  Museum's  set  resembles  other  ceremonial 
tripods.  When  placed  in  the  grave,  they  were  considered  unreal  vessels,  a  fact 
proved  by  the  comment  of  Tseng  Tse,  quoted  in  the  T'an  Kung:  'At  the  burial 
'of  his  wife,  Duke  Hsiang  of  Sung  placed  in  the  grave  a  hundred  jars  of  vine- 
'gar  and  pickles.  Tseng  Tse  said,  "They  are  called  vessels  to  the  eye  of 
'fancy  and  yet  he  filled  them!"  '4  The  form  of  the  vessels  was  not,  therefore, 
especially  cavilled  at,  but  the  error  in  propriety  was  that  Duke  Hsiang  used 
them  as  though  they  were  real  vessels. 

While  the  Tuan  Fang  set  is  confined  to  a  wine  ceremonial  and  the  five 
covered  jars  in  Peking  probably  to  a  grain  offering,  the  Museum's  set  of  vessels 
is  more  general.  It  was  seemingly  planned  to  give  a  full  range  of  sacrifices: 
the  pair  of  ts'un  for  wine,  the  ting  for  roasted  foods,  the  p' an  for  fruit,  the 
little  pot  for  heated  spirits — it  being  understood  of  course  that  all  these  stuffs 
were  imaginary,  and  when  interred  the  vessels  were  entirely  empty,  although 
conceived  replete  with  all  ingredients  of  the  sacrifice  pleasing  to  the  ghostly 
appetites  of  the  deceased. 

Before  considering  the  date  to  be  assigned  to  this  set  as  a  whole,  it  seems 
wise  to  consider  each  piece  separately,  marking  its  historical  points  and  its 
significance,  its  artistic  qualities  and  its  peculiarities,  so  that  a  sounder  final 
judgment  of  the  complete  set  may  at  the  end  be  reached. 

THE  TRIPOD  (TING) 

The  form  of  this  ceremonial  vessel  has  been,  beyond  all  others,  consistently 
reproduced  and  preserved  by  the  Chinese.  There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt 
its  derivation  from  a  primitive  pottery  vessel,  for,  as  Dr.  Andersson5  points  out, 
'the  assumption  may  be  justified  that  a  clay  bowl  was  used  for  cooking  first 
'by  putting  three  stones  to  support  it,  and  that  then  the  three  stones  were 
'replaced  by  three  lumps  of  clay  attached  to  the  bowl,'  and  from  this  early 
form  the  typical  three-legged  vessel  was  gradually  developed.  Further  con- 
firmation of  the  form's  antiquity  comes  to  us  in  the  appearance  of  the  written 
character  employed  to  represent  the  vessel  in  early  epigraphs.  In  the  ancient 
system  of  character  classification  this  character,  ting,  falls  into  the  first  and 
relatively  small  class  known  as  the  hsiang  bsing  or  simple  pictographs,  those 
which  have  developed  from  actual  crude  pictures  of  the  objects  themselves. 
The  hsiang  hsing  characters  are  the  oldest  in  the  Chinese  language,  and  since 
almost  all  of  them  represent  objects  of  importance  in  the  life  of  the  primitive 
Chinese,  we  may  thus  infer  that  the  ting  was  a  familiar  vessel  even  at  the  dawn 
of  the  written  tongue.  Furthermore,  famous  tripods  are  recorded  in  the  earliest 
historical  documents,  such  even  as  reach  back  to  the  semi-mythical  eras,  the 
Nine  Tripods  of  the  Great  Yii  for  example,  with  their  vivid  history  since  the 
days  of  their  casting  in  2202  B.C.  until  their  vanishing  sometime  about  225  B.C. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  extant  description  of  these  very  early  tripods, 
and  the  absence  of  truly  scientific  record  confuses  the  problem  of  tracing  the 

4  Tan  Kung,  loc.  cit.,  19. 

6  Preliminary  Report  on  Archaeological  Research  in  Kansu,  by  J.  G.  Andersson.     Memoirs  of  the 
Archaeological  Survey  of  China:  Series  A,  Number  5.    June,  1925. 
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development  of  this  form  with  accuracy.  We  can,  nevertheless,  discriminate 
three  main-types  of  ting  tripods  that  have  without  doubt  a  certain  chronological 
significance.  The  earliest  form  consists  in  a  hemispherical  body  with  three 
straight  cylindrical  legs;  upon  the  rim  is  set  a  pair  of  upstanding  ring  handles; 
and  the  decoration  is  rugged  and  simple  with  all  the  forceful  character  that  is 
peculiar  to  early  Chinese  decorative  motives.  In  the  second  type  of  ting  the 
belly  of  the  vessel  is  become  somewhat  shallower  and  the  legs  are  bandy,  some- 
times simply  attached  to  the  body  of  the  vessel,  but  often  issuing  from  the 
mouths  of  grotesque  heads  or  masks;  the  feet  are  not  infrequently  debased 
hoof-forms.  In  this  type  the  handles  are  not  attached  to  the  rim,  but  to 
the  body  just  below  it,  whence,  curving  at  first  slightly  outward,  they  straighten 
to  rise  above  the  edge.  The  decoration  is  also  vigorous  and  bold,  but  usually 
less  deeply  cut;  a  main  and  a  secondary  scheme  of  decoration  (a  feature  which 
Koop  considers  typical  of  all  early  bronzes)  is  still  recognizable  in  vessels  of  this 
second  group,  but  there  is  less  distinction  between  the  two  schemes,  one  seem- 
ing to  merge  into  the  other  with  a  general  weakening  of  concept.  Ting  of  the 
third  period  we  find  differentiated  by  the  addition  of  covers,  while  the  general 
form  remains  much  the  same.  It  seems  very  likely  that  a  cover  was  introduced 
in  the  preceding  period,  and  that  the  handles  were  displaced  from  the  rim  to 
accommodate  it;  but  the  first  covers  were  doubtless  merely  circular  wooden 
disks  which  have  long  since  perished,  and  not  until  the  creation  of  the  third 
style  were  metal  lids  introduced  as  integral  parts  of  the  vessels.  The  third  type 
is  further  marked  by  a  notably  shallower  mode  of  decoration  with  an  almost 
complete  disappearance  of  the  main  motif  of  the  earlier  forms  and  the  secondary 
motif  greatly  elaborated;  the  total  effect  is  apt  to  be  involved  and  trivial  com- 
pared with  the  decoration  found  on  the  two  earlier  styles. 

We  recognize  fairly  clearly  these  three  types  in  the  development  of  the 
ting-form,  yet  when  we  face  the  problem  of  dating  the  changes,  it  is  necessary 
largely  to  beg  the  question.  It  is  important,  above  all,  to  admit  that  no  sharp 
date  line  can  ever  be  drawn  to  demark  the  disuse  of  one  form  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  another:  coverless  tripods,  for  instance,  with  straight  legs  were  no 
doubt  made  in  the  second  and  third  periods;  the  Chinese  craftsman  has  ever 
been  passionately  fond  of  harking  back  to  earlier  styles.  On  the  other  hand, 
after  considering  a  great  number  of  tripods  and  weighing  them  stylistically 


TYPE  l 
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FIGURE  II.     THE  TRIPOD  (TING)  OF  THE  MUSEUM'S  SET 

both  by  form  and  decorative  mode,  it  seems  not  improper  to  advance  tentatively 
the  following  chronological  sequence:  that  the  first  type  was  developed  in  the 
Hsia  dynasty,  persisted  unaltered  through  the  Shang,  and  was  still  dominant 
in  the  Chou;  that  the  second  type  came  into  being  in  Chou  times  and  remained 
the  standard  form  at  least  until  the  end  of  that  epoch;  and  that  the  third  type, 
with  its  greater  divergence  from  the  parent  form,  originated  in  the  Ch'in 
dynasty — that  short  dynasty  particularly  notable  in  Chinese  history  for  the 
many  radical  changes  introduced  by  the  Emperor  Shih  Hwang  Ti.  Since  the 
development  of  the  last  type,  the  ting-form  has  not  materially  altered;  through 
Han  and  all  succeeding  dynasties  down  even  to  modern  times  it  has  persisted 
and  been  recreated  in  metal,  stone,  and  pottery,  no  longer  limited  to  Imperial 
sacral  vessels,  but  now  employed  for  flower-pots,  incense-burners,  ornamental 
vases,  and  so  forth,  until  it  is  the  one  form  of  vessel  considered  most  wholly 
Chinese. 

It  must  be  noted  in  passing  that  this  division  of  the  types  of  ting-forms 
does  not  coincide  either  with  Voretzsch's6  classification  of  bronzes,  which 
lumps  together  in  a  single  group  all  vessels  supposedly  made  previous  to  the 


6  Altchinische  Bronien,  by  E.  A.  Voretzch,  1924. 
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FIGURE  III 


FIGURE  IV 


Han  dynasty,  nor  with  Koop's7  system,  which,  for  the  periods  covered  by  the 
three  groups  here  suggested,  recognizes  two  groups  only:  one  that  includes 
vessels  of  the  pre-Chou  and  Chou  style,  and  the  second,  bronzes  of  the  Ch'in 
style.  Yet  it  must  be  realized  that  both  these  groupings  are  designed  to  include 
bronze  vessels  of  all  sorts  and  along  general  lines  serve  admirably  the  purposes 
of  stylistic  discrimination,  while  the  three  chronological  groups  here  advanced, 
on  the  other  hand,  apply  only  to  tripod  vessels  of  the  ting  type,  a  form  which 
experienced,  taking  it  all  in  all,  far  less  drastic  alteration  than  other  types  of 
vessels,  so  that  in  studying  ting  it  is  possible  to  draw  finer  lines  of  distinction. 

Returning  to  an  examination  of  the  tripod  in  the  Museum's  burial  set,  it 
would  seem  apparent  that  it  should  be  included  among  those  of  the  second 
type.  Its  bandy  legs  mark  its  earliest  date  of  founding  with  some  degree 
of  certitude,  while  the  use  of  the  rim-set  handles  might  easily  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  it  was  cast  perhaps  early  rather  than  late  in  the  second  period, 
unless  this  feature  be  either  an  archasism  or  a  short-cut  in  fashioning.  The 
band  of  interlocking  frets  that  encircles  the  body  below  the  rim  is  unexpectedly 
simple.  But,  says  the  T'an  Kung,  'The  offering  to  the  buried  dead  is  placed 
'in  plain  unornamented  vessels,  because  the  hearts  of  the  loving  are  full  of 
'unaffected  sorrow,'8  and  we  may  believe  by  a  like  token  that  the  vessels  for  the 
eye  of  fancy,  buried  for  the  use  of  the  dead  man's  spirit,  were  equally  simple. 
The  band  is  now  much  obscured  by  the  heavy  patination,  yet  it  is  apparently 
merely  a  main  decorative  motif,  with  no  secondary  scheme  worked  in,  either 
between  the  heavy  frets,  nor  on  the  surfaces  of  the  main  design.  This  entire 
omission  of  the  secondary  scheme  is,  too,  possibly  typical  of  the  ornamentation 
in  tripods  of  the  later  groups. 

The  vessel  was  apparently  cast  in  a  simple  halved  mould;  the  mould 
line,  starting  just  at  the  right  of  one  of  the  handles,  runs  down  one  leg,  slightly 


7  Early  Chinese  Bronzes,  by  Albert  J.  Koop,  1924. 

8  T'an  Kung,  loc.  cit.,  27. 
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off-center,  crosses  the  bottom  of  the  bowl,  and  proceeds  up  the  other  leg  to  the 
rim  which  it  intersects  just  at  the  left  of  the  other  handle.  One  part  of  the 
mould,  therefore,  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  other,  and  thus  the  line  connecting 
the  handles  does  not  bisect  the  diameter  and  the  legs  do  not  fall  at  the  apices 
of  an  equilateral  triangle,  as  would  be  expected  in  a  normal  tripod.  This  gives 
the  vessel  an  appearance  of  being  slightly  awry,  yet  it  is  firm  on  its  feet  and  not 
top-heavy,  and  so,  while  it  is  not  possible  to  affirm  that  this  asymmetry  was 
intended  as  further  suggestion  of  its  ghostly  use,  this  is  distinctly  a  probability. 

As  has  been  said,  the  patina  is  particularly  heavy,  gray  green  with  a  bluish 
tint  on  the  outside,  brilliant  lapis  blue  with  patches  of  green  on  the  inside. 
There  is  a  division  in  the  quality  of  the  patination  within  the  bowl  that  marks 
the  partial  burial  of  the  vessel  at  some  period  in  its  history. 

On  its  own  qualities  the  tripod  gives  us  no  further  clue  to  its  age  than  that 
it  could  not  have  been  made  before  the  Chou  dynasty.  Comparison  with  other 
similar  pieces  leads,  however,  to  a  somewhat  closer  approximation.  In  the 
Imperial  Collection  formerly  at  Mukden,  assembled  largely  under  the  auspices 
of  Ch'ien  Lung,  there  are  two  tripods  closely  related  to  the  example  in  the 
Museum's  set.  These  are  illustrated  and  described  by  Voretszch4  and  although 
he  dates  one  early  Chou  and  the  other  not  earlier  than  Ch'in,  yet  they 
have  so  many  points  in  common,  both  with  each  other  and  with  the  present 
tripod,  that  the  three  pieces  can  scarcely  have  been  made  so  much  as  four 
hundred  years  apart.  We  reproduce  them  in  Figures  III  and  IV  respec- 
tively. The  most  significant  resemblance  lies  in  the  fact  they  are  all  mould-cast 
vessels;  the  rarity  of  objects  so  founded  aids  in  confirming  a  suspicion  of 
kinship  based  on  the  form  and  the  decoration  of  the  three  ting.  The  piece 
which  Voretszch  calls  Chou  is  the  most  richly  decorated:  the  feet  protrude 
from  t'  ao  tieh  masks  deeply  chased,  and  beneath  the  simple  fret-work  band 
at  the  rim,  there  is  a  second  wider  band  of  ornament.  Though  more  elaborate, 
the  character  of  the  decoration,  the  rim-set  handles,  the  general  contour  of  the 
body  and  shape  of  the  legs  all  suggest  in  lively  fashion  a  relationship  between 
this  tripod  and  the  Museum's  specimen.  Patination  is  ever  a  weak  argument 
in  proving  the  similarity  of  bronzes,  and  so,  although  Voretszch  describes  the 
patina  on  the  Mukden  vessel  in  terms  very  suggestive  of  the  surface  qualities 
of  the  Museum's,  yet  little  can  be  gained  in  this  quarter  that  is  definitely  con- 
vincing. The  tripod  that  Voretszch  called  Ch'in  or  Han  shows  in  form  a 
greater  divergence  from  the  one  under  discussion  than  does  the  Chou  vessel;  the 
position  of  the  handles,  set  below  and  thence  curving  above  the  rim  being  the 
chief  difference,  yet  in  decoration  it  is  far  more  closely  allied.  There  is  but  a 
single  band  of  ornament  beneath  the  rim,  and  this  is  made  up  of  paired  groups 
of  interlocking  frets,  the  frets  being,  on  both  tripods,  simple  variations  of  an 
identical  motif.  While  the  two  ting  in  the  Mukden  Collection  might  escape 
recognition  as  relatives  (although  Voretszch  does  suggest  their  similarity),  the 
Museum's  example  seems  clearly  to  provide  a  link,  strengthened  by  their 
common  mode  of  casting.     Granting  the  relationship,  then  Voretszch's  later 
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date  is  by  far  the  more  acceptable;  we  have  seen  that  rim-set  handles  were 
replaced  by  handles  attached  below  the  rim  during  the  second  period,  the  fact 
that  the  handles  in  two  of  the  three  examples  are  still  of  the  earlier  sort  is  due 
to  the  persistence  of  elder  forms. 

From  these  facts  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  consider  the  tripod  in  the 
Museum's  set,  not  early  but  late  Chou,  a  date  that  receives,  we  feel,  much 
confirmation  by  an  examination  of  the  other  vessels  in  the  sacrificial  set. 

THE  VASES  (ITC/AT) 

The  form  and  the  uses  of  this  type  of  sacrificial  vessel  have  altered  in  a 
larger  degree  than  those  of  the  ting,  yet  its  antiquity  is  probably  not  so  great. 
From  the  earliest  times  the  character  for  ts'un  seems  to  have  been  of  the  more 
specialized  class  of  hut  i  characters  rather  than  of  the  simple  pictograpns  to 
which  ting  belongs.  The  hui  i  are  logical  combinations  of  two  or  more  simple 
elements  to  convey  a  specialized  meaning;  obviously  ideographs  of  this  sort 
represent  a  higher  language  development  and  hence  were  undoubtedly  produced 
by  scribes  in  a  higher  state  of  civilization  than  those  who  first  worked  out  the 
simple  hsiang  hsing,  and  we  may  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  vessel  which  the 
character  represents  was  of  later  invention.  In  the  case  of  ts'un,  moreover,  the 
construction  of  the  character  gives  us  definite  knowledge  of  the  vessel's  use  in 
early  times.  The  character  is  made  up  of  three  parts:  first  the  simple  picto- 
graph  of  a  wine  vessel  or  amphora;  beneath  this  two  hands,  as  if  lifting  the 
vessel  in  offering,  and  to  the  left  of  both  these  elements,  the  representation  of 
a  mound,  the  sum  of  the  three  separate  elements  clearly  conveying  the  idea  of 
a  sacrificial  vessel  to  be  offered  at  the  grave.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  mound 
element  has  been  eliminated  from  the  character  ts'un,  and  the  character's  mean- 
ing, while  still  narrowly  applicable  to  a  sacral  vessel,  in  a  broader  and  com- 
moner sense  means  'to  honour' — a  typical  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Chinese  written  language  has  developed  the  difficult  representation  of  ab- 
stract ideas. 

There  is  much  obscurity  as  to  the  original  form  of  the  ts'un;  the  term  may 
today  apply  in  general  to  vessels  of  two  sorts:  coverless  beakers,  usually  with 
swelling  mid-bands;  and  baluster  jars,  sometimes  with  covers,  sometimes 
without.  Between  these  two  types  there  is  a  variety  of  hybrid  forms,  all  of 
which  are  termed  ts'un  in  the  Chinese  catalogues  and  descriptive  lists.  Just  as 
the  name  flower-vase  conveys  to  us  no  very  definite  idea  of  shape,  yet  it  implies 
a  single  use,  so  the  term  ts'un  appears  to  apply  to  vessels  of  many  shapes,  all 
of  which,  nevertheless,  were  used  in  the  sacrifices  for  wine  offerings.  The 
beaker-like  ts'un  were  doubtless  filled  with  wine  and  held  in  the  hand  when 
the  spirits  of  the  deceased  were  pledged;  the  ts'un  in  the  form  of  jars  were  for 
the  storing  of  wine  before  it  was  actually  used  in  the  ceremonies. 

The  two  ts'un  in  the  Museum's  set  are  of  the  latter  sort.  Although  the 
tops  are  solid,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  manner  of  fashioning  was  intended 
to  represent  the  presence  of  covers,  for  the  lids  found  on  ts'un  of  similar  shape 
are  customarily  domed.     Unlike  the  tripod,  the  bodies  of  the  ts'un  are  entirely 
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undecorated;  each  is  rectangular  in  cross  section  with  slightly  rounded  corners, 
and  from  a  stepped  pedestal  the  body  bulges  outward,  attaining  its  greatest 
corpulence  almost  immediately,  and  then  grows  thinner  until  a  point  at  half 
the  height  is  reached,  whence  it  rises  perpendicularly,  except  for  a  narrow 
constriction  just  below  the  top.  Mould  marks  bisect  the  narrower  faces,  and 
on  either  side  of  each  vessel  two  projecting  posts,  one  above  the  other,  were 
cast  as  part  of  the  body.  Upon  these  posts  the  mask  handles,  themselves  cast 
in  a  separate  mould,  were  soldered.  Loop  handles  such  as  these,  in  which 
the  upper  portion  is  formed  of  the  head  and  neck  of  an  animal  and  the  lower 
portion  issues  from  the  mouth,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  bronzes  of  all  the 
periods.  The  general  style,  however,  of  these  particular  handles  is  rather  late 
than  early;  while  the  design  is  vigorous  it  is  not  marked  by  the  angularity 
nor  the  chased  concave  surfaces  which,  occurring  on  the  t'ao  tieh  knops  and 
handles  characteristic  of  the  pre-Chou  bronzes.  The  fashion  in  which  the 
ears  or  horns  upon  each  handle's  crest  are  formed  into  conical  spirals,  is  found 
in  a  number  of  Ch'in  bronzes,  but  the  character  of  the  rest  of  such  animal  heads 
is  far  softer  and  more  realistic  than  those  upon  the  Museum's  ts'un.  Altogether 
the  pair  of  ts'un  present  convincing  corroboration  of  a  late  Chou  date  for  the 
casting  of  the  whole  set. 

The  patination  on  the  ts'un  is  of  a  higher  quality  than  that  on  the  tripod. 
A  lustrous  sage-green  flecked  with  tiny  glints  of  brighter  green,  it  is  of  a  quality 
highly  prized  in  the  estimation  of  bronzes.  All  but  one  of  the  four  handles 
had  worked  loose  at  the  time  the  set  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Museum; 
recently  in  repairing  one  of  them  a  patch  of  the  patina  was  filed  away,  thus 
permitting  us  to  examine  the  quality  of  the  bronze  used  in  casting  the  vessels. 
It  is  a  reddish  alloy,  with  much  copper  in  its  make-up,  and  hence  more  adaptable 
to  casting  in  a  mould  than  a  bronze  high  in  tin  content. 

The  question  might  well  be  asked  as  to  the  reason  for  a  pair  of  ts'un  in  a 
sacrificial  set.  Were  they  both  conceived  of  as  filled  with  wine,  or  was  there 
perhaps  a  differentiation  between  the  contents  of  the  two,  one  being  for  sweet 
wine  the  other  for  vinegar  or  pickles?  Naturally  we  can  come  to  no  sort  of 
satisfactory  answer  to  this.  As  had  been  pointed  out,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  ancient  Chinese  ritual  implements  with  a  host  of  italicized  names 
constantly  scattered  about,  and  yet  there  is  only  the  meagrest  actual  knowledge 
on  the  subject.  The  Chinese  scholars  and  connoisseurs  are  themselves  quite  as 
badly  off  as  we,  and  the  true  facts  seem  to  have  been  hopelessly  lost  in  the  abyss 
of  time.  That  ts'un  of  this  precise  form  do,  however,  occur  often  in  pairs  is 
proven  by  a  pair  in  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  at  Toronto  and,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  another  belonging  to  M.  Vignier  in  Paris. 

THE  SHALLOW  DISH  (P'AN) 

This  form  of  vessel  was  apparently  introduced  at  a  considerably  later  date 
than  the  two  that  have  gone  before.  In  the  construction  of  its  written  symbol 
there  is  nothing  to  prove  either  its  age  or  its  original  use.  The  character  fan 
is  a  phonetic  compound,  and  hence  an  ideograph  devised  at  a  far  later  date  than 
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either  ts'un  or  ting.  It  belongs  among  the  hsing  sheng,  that  is,  characters  of 
which  one  part — in  the  case  of  fan,  this  is  the  radical  min,  meaning  a  dish  of 
any  sort,  the  classifier  of  many  characters  representing  vessels — one  part  con- 
veys the  general  idea,  while  the  other  suggests  the  pronunciation  of  the  charac- 
ter in  the  spoken  language.  When  this  method  of  character  manufacture  was 
introduced  is  not  precisely  known;  it  was  certainly  prior  to  the  compilation 
of  Li  Ssu's  Dictionary  about  213  B.  C,  but  scarcely  more  than  two  centuries 
earlier.  The  character  p' an  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  ancient  inscriptions 
reproduced  by  Wieger,  nor  at  all  in  the  actual  text  of  the  Confucian  Analects,  and 
only  once  in  the  Commentaries — in  the  notes  attributed  to  Tseng  on  the 
Greater  Learning  where  it  refers  apparently  to  a  bath-tub  or  wash-basin. 
All  this  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  p 'an  was  a  form  of  vessel  devised 
at  a  fairly  late  date.  But  such  a  deduction  cannot  be  depended  upon, 
whereby  we  discover  the  fallibility  of  epigraphic  evidence  unsustained  by  out- 
side factors.  The  object  could  well  have  existed  for  centuries  without  any 
pictograph  being  devised  to  represent  it;  the  early  writing  was  an  instru- 
ment limited  to  the  recording  of  official  promulgations  or  ritual  affairs,  and 
should  the  object  be  of  a  sort  never  requiring  mention  in  such  records,  no  picto- 
graph at  all  would  have  been  formed  by  the  scribes,  and  even  if  the  vessel  were 
mentioned  in  such  documents,  it  must  have  been  introduced  with  considerable 
frequency  before  a  definite  pictograph  were  formed  to  represent  constantly 
this  particular  vessel. 

All  this  may  seem  apart  from  the  point,  yet  it  contributes  much  to  our 
understanding  of  the  history  of  the  p' an  in  sacrificial  affairs.  Had  this  form 
of  vessel  been  used  in  the  earliest  rituals,  we  may  safely  assume  that  a  primitive 
character  would  have  been  devised  for  its  representation  in  the  written  language. 
On  the  other  hand  every  evidence  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  form 
not  of  really  late  development;  not  only  do  early  specimens  occur  (the  Hsi 
Ch'ing  Ku  Chien  lists  seven  specimens  of  the  Chou  dynasty  or  earlier),  but  also 
we  may  conceive  that  the  basic  simplicity  and  usefulness  of  this  vessel  is  such 
that  no  people,  and  surely  not  the  Chinese  who  were  adept  potters  from  the 
earliest  times,  could  have  failed  to  develop  this  form  at  a  very  early  stage  of 
their  history.  Voretszch  says,  'Ursprunglich  sakralen  Zwecken  dienend,  wur- 
'den  sie  Qp'an)  spater  auch  im  Gerbrauche  des  Hauses  benutzt.'  It  is  possible,  we 
feel,  to  go  further  than  this  and  say  that  p'an  were  originally  household  vessels 
and  later  they  were  employed  in  sacrifices,  although  never  wholly  abandoned 
for  the  domestic  uses  to  which  they  are  limited  at  the  present  time. 

There  are  two  types  of  p'an  clearly  defined:  one  with  a  shaped  ring  base, 
the  other  supported  on  three  feet.  It  is  possible  that  these  two  types  show  a 
chronological  development,  but  this  cannot  be  proven  by  available  evidence. 
It  would  seem  likely  that  the  use  of  the  ring  support  would  mark  an  earlier 
form,  and  that  the  substitution  of  three  feet  for  this  simple  base  were  a  sign  of 
specialization,  even  as  the  introduction  of  bandy-legs  in  the  case  of  the  tripod 
was  a  sign  of  development.     All  p'an  seem,  however,  to  have  had  handles 
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which  were  not  set  upon  the  rim,  but  which  spring  from  points  below  the  rim, 
even  as  do  the  handles  in  the  second  class  of  ting  and  this  may  indicate  that  the 
bronze  form  of  the  vessel  used  in  sacrificial  ritual  came  into  being  much  at  the 
same  time  as  tripods  with  handles  so  placed.  In  the  Museum's  example  this 
characteristic  is  indicated,  yet  not  too  successfully  executed:  that  part  of  each 
handle  that  would  naturally  stand  out  from  the  body  of  the  vessel  below  the 
rim,  is  cast  as  one  with  the  body.  Such  a  disposition  of  the  handles  was  doubt- 
less due  to  the  exigencies  of  casting,  where  the  free-standing  loop-handles 
would  have  presented  difficulties  in  the  fashioning  of  the  mould.  Neither  the 
handles  nor  the  body  of  the  vessel  are  decorated,  yet  taking  all  the  facts 
into  consideration,  there  are  no  points  about  the  p'an  in  the  Museum's  set 
which  would  lead  us  to  date  it  otherwise  than  late  Chou. 

There  is  even  less  knowledge  of  the  exact  employment  of  the  p' an  in 
sacrifices  than  there  is  of  the  ts'un.  Voretszch  calls  it  a  "fruit-dish,"  and  while 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  fresh  fruits  were  included  in  sacrifices  to  the  dead,  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  its  use  was  so  strictly  limited.  Whereas  the  ting  was  for 
roasted  foods,  the  ts'un  for  wine  or  vinegar,  probably  the  p 'an  was  for  delec- 
tables  which  were  solid  yet  uncooked,  among  which  fruit  may  well  have  played 
the  chief  role.  In  one  respect  the  p'an  differs  from  the  other  vessels  in  the 
Museum's  set;  it  is  far  below  the  normal  size.  The  smallest  p'an  mentioned 
in  the  Hsi  Ch'ing  Ku  Chien  (cited  by  Voretszch)  are  eleven  and  a  half  Chinese 
inches  in  diameter  (thirty  eight  and  a  half  centimeters),  whereas  the  Museum's 
specimen  is  only  seventeen  centimeters  in  diameter.  Inasmuch  as  it  could 
conform  by  no  other  means  to  the  qualifications  of  a  vessel  to  the  eye  of  fancy, 
perhaps  this  deviation  from  the  usual  size  was  intended  to  mark  it  particularly. 

THE  LIQUOR  POT  (HU?) 
This  vessel,  although  it  contributes  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  either  the 
date  or  the  application  of  the  set,  is  in  itself  of  great  interest.  It  is  unique; 
no  other  vessel  of  this  shape  for  either  sacrifice  or  household  use  is  known, 
wherefore  it  is  difficult  to  place  according  to  accepted  Chinese  classifications. 
On  the  whole  it  seems  likely  that  it  was  a  container  for  distilled  spirits;  the 
use  of  these  in  addition  to  the  employment  of  fermented  wines  in  sacrificial 
offerings  is  not  infrequently  referred  to  in  the  Li  Chi,  and  even  as  today  spirits 
are  served  in  small  spouted  vessels,  previously  warmed,  we  may  suppose  that 
this  vessel  in  the  Museum's  set  was  intended  for  a  similar  purpose.  The  body 
is  a  disc  with  convex  sides;  it  stands  on  a  pyramidal  base,  and  at  the  top 
there  is  a  rectangular  projection  with  a  hipped  surface  to  represent  the  vessel's 
lid.  The  handle  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  handles  on  the  ts'un,  being 
evidently  cast  from  the  same  mould,  but  it  is  attached  to  the  body  of  the  vessel 
in  a  different  manner.  Instead  !of  being  supported  by  two  projecting  prongs 
and  then  soldered  to  the  vessel's  side,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ts'un,  the  handle  of 
the  liquor  pot  was  apparently  made  first  and  then  placed  in  the  mould  when 
the  rest  of  the  vessel  was  cast ;_thejnol ten  metal  has  run  into  the  hollow  of  the 
handle  and  even  filled  a  part  of  the  loop  with  a  partition  of  bronze.     A  con- 
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FIGURE  V.     LIEN  OR  GIFT  BOX  IN  THE 
MUKDEN  COLLECTION. 

(AFTER    VORETZSCH) 


tinuous  mould  line  encircles  the  nar- 
row edge  of  the  vessel,  including  the 
upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  up- 
curved  spout.  As  we  have  noted 
earlier,  the  entire  pot  is  solid,  except 
for  the  base  which  is  slightly  hol- 
lowed. It  fulfills  completely  the 
requirements  of  a  vessel  to  the  eye 
of  fancy,  and  its  unusual  form  may 
have  been  devised  especially  for  this 
purpose,  hence  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  is  never  found  in  vessels  used 
in  other  rituals  or  in  everyday  affairs. 

THE  THREE-LEGGED  RING  SUPPORT 
The  sixth  and  last  piece  of  the 
set  to  be  considered  is  scarcely  more 
than  a  document.  It  is  apparently 
only  a  part  of  a  vessel,  the  rest  hav- 
ing been  destroyed  during  the  set's 
long  burial,  yet  as  such  its  extreme  archaeological  importance  makes  it  well 
worth  our  consideration.  It  consists  of  a  thin  rim  of  bronze  set  upon  three 
gourd-shaped  feet;  inside  the  rim  and  on  its  lower  edge  a  narrow  flange  is  cast. 
This  form  suggests  a  mount  or  support  into  which  a  cylindrical  receptacle  of 
some  sort  was  fitted  in  order  to  provide  it  with  a  base  and  legs.  If  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  inside  of  the  rim  be  made,  woody  fragments  of  varying  sizes 
are  found  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  bronze,  from  which  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  vessel  originally  fitted  in  this  support  was  made  of 
wood.  Moreover,  while  these  fragments  have  retained  their  fibrous  consis- 
tency, through  the  action  of  dampness  in  the  presence  of  the  bronze  the  fibres 
themselves  have  been  converted  into  copper  salts  of  a  bright  green-blue  colour, 
and  have  remained  clinging  to  the  rim  as  vestiges  of  the  impermanent  vessel 
that  long  since  has  rotted  away. 

We  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  into  the  shape  of  the  vessel  that  was  fitted 
into  this  mount.  Among  earlier  bronzes  the  only  cylindrical  container  sup- 
ported on  three  small  feet  is  the  lien  or  so-called  gift-box.  Many  of  these,  upon 
close  examination  in  the  light  of  the  Museum's  ring  support,  bear  evidences  of 
having  been  derived  from  an  earlier  wood  vessel.  We  reproduce  from  Voretzsch  a 
typical  example  of  such  lien,  belonging  to  the  Mukden  Collection  (Figure  V). 
It  will  be  immediately  seen  that  the  base  is  almost  an  exact  counterpart  of 
the  Museum's  ring  support;  the  legs  are  not  only  of  much  the  same  shape, 
but  are  similarly  placed.  The  body  of  this  lien  is  encircled  by  a  mid-band, 
from  which  depend  the  ring  handles  on  either  side  of  the  vessel;  at  the  top,  a 
similar  band  finishes  off  the  edge.  This  specimen  shows  plainly  the  ancestry 
of  all  such  vessels:  a  plain  cylinder  of  wood  protected  at  the  top  by  a  rim  of 
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metal,  ornamented  by  a  band  at  the  middle  which  serves  as  well  to  support 
the  ring  handles,  and  furnished  with  a  footed  base,  similar  to  the  Museum's 
ring  support.  The  origin  of  the  lien-type  of  vessel  has  hitherto  puzzled  inves- 
tigators, for  it  is  natural  enough  that  no  wooden  example  should  have  survived 
the  march  of  time,  unless,  when  proper  archaeological  work  is  furthered  in 
China,  careful  excavating  in  comparatively  arid  regions  should  bring  some  to 
light.  The  bronze  lien  were  in  turn  reproduced  in  pottery  with  very  little 
variation  at  first.  It  is  highly  probable  too  that  the  so-called  hill  jars — a 
familiar  Han  pottery  form,  whose  origin  has  also  been  obscure — were  derived 
from  a  combination  of  the  lien-iotm.  with  a  cover  resembling  the  lid  of  the 
earlier  bronze  hill-censers. 

Lien,  or  vessels  which  for  want  of  a  better  term  Chinese  students  have  clas- 
sified as  lien,  have  existed  since  early  Chou  times;  the  particular  type,  however, 
which  perhaps  the  Museum's  support  is  allied  to,  occurs  first  in  bronze  either 
during  the  Ch'in  or  early  in  the  Han  dynasty.  The  type  of  wood  and  bronze 
must,  then,  have  preceded  the  wholly  bronze  form,  which  assumption  coincides 
again  with  the  late  Chou  date  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Museum's  sacrificial 
set.  The  use  of  the  lien  in  rituals  is  quite  as  difficult  to  determine  as  the  use  of 
any  of  the  other  vessels.  In  household  affairs  the  word  is  used  to  designate  a 
lady's  toilet-box  or  in  general  a  bride's  trousseau,  and  we  can  go  little  farther 
in  accounting  for  the  inclusion  of  such  an  ornamental  box  in  a  sacrificial  set 
than  to  suggest  that  it  was  the  receptacle  for  any  precious — in  this  case,  of 
course,  imaginary — objects  that  might  have  been  deemed  useful  to  the  dead 
man's  spirit  in  whiling  away  the  long  years  of  eternity. 

The  sum  of  our  conclusions  seems  to  point  to  a  late  Chou  date  for  the  casting 
and  interment  of  the  set,  let  us  say  during  the  fourth  century  before  Christ. 
Yet  it  would  be  rash  indeed  to  attempt  to  maintain  the  truth  of  this  without 
wavering;  the  possibility  exists  that  it  was  executed  according  to  ancient 
patterns  several  centuries  later.  The  patina,  however,  and  the  profound 
alteration  of  styles  that  came  early  in  the  Christian  era,  eliminate  absolutely 
any  later  date  than  Han. 

It  is  not  unimpressive  how  time  has  softened  the  conscious  crudity  of  these 
vessels  with  a  glaze  of  beauty.  They  have  not,  to  be  sure,  the  jade-like  rich 
patina  of  famous  bronzes  which  have  been  cherished  by  generations  of  connois- 
seurs, yet  their  sage-green  lustrous  surfaces,  flecked  and  patched  with  bril- 
liant blue,  are  bountiful  in  charm  and  appealing  in  subtlety.  And  we  may 
best  close  this  lengthy  discussion  by  quoting  the  words  of  the  Sage  in  com- 
menting on  vessels  of  this  character:  'Confucius  said  "He  who  made  the  ves- 
'sels  which  are  so  only  in  imagination,  knew  the  principles  underlying  the 
'mourning  rites."  '    It  would  be  presumptuous  to  add  further  praise. 

H  H.F.J. 
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WEAVES  IN  HAND-LOOM  FABRICS 
III.    TWILL  WEAVES 

a.    SIMPLE  TWILL 

The  third  weave  in  the  classification  of  hand-loom  fabrics  is  the  twill.  A 
simple  twill  (Figure  3)  is  one  with  a  single  warp  and  a  single  weft;  it  resembles 
cloth  in  that  the  threads  are  of  approximately  the  same  size,  but  the  method  of 
weaving  differs  radically  from  the  simple  under-one-over-one  of  plain  cloth. 

A  fabric  of  twill  weave  is  one  in  which  each  weft  thread  passes  in  echelon 
under  one  or  more  and  over  two  or  more  warp  threads,  as  in  Figure  3,  or  over 
one  and  under  two  or  more:  that  is,  in  a  twill  of  the  over  one  and  under  three 
type,  the  first  thread  of  the  weft  lies  over  the  first  warp  thread  and  under  the 
next  three,  the  second  weft  thread  over  the  second  warp  and  under  the  next 
three,  and  so  on.  This  progressive  interweaving  of  the  threads  produces  the 
diagonal  ribs  which  constitute  a  twill  and  by  which  it  may  most  easily  be 
recognized.  To  those  unfamiliar  with  technical  definitions  a  simile  may  be 
of  use  by  way  of  further  explanation.  Imagine,  then,  a  high  flight  of  steps, 
each  step  representing  a  thread  of  the  weft.  On  the  bottom  step,  at  the  extreme 
left,  the  end  of  a  rope — the  first  warp  thread — is  secured  by  a  large  stone;  the 
rope  is  drawn  up  over  three  steps  and  then  weighted  by  another  stone,  up  over 
three  more  steps,  then  another  stone,  and  so  on  to  the  top  of  the  steps.  A 
second  rope  lies  parallel  to  the  first  one  and  is  similarly  weighted,  but  its  first 
stone  is  on  the  second  step  from  the  bottom.  The  third  parallel  rope  is  weighted 
on  the  third  step  from  the  bottom,  the  fourth  on  the  fourth  step,  and  the  fifth, 
which  is  the  last  of  the  series,  on  the  fifth  step.  The  weighting  of  the  sixth 
rope  begins  again  on  the  bottom  step,  as  it  did  with  the  first  rope,  and  the  order 
continues  as  in  the  first  series.  Thus  all  the  weighting  stones  are  placed  at 
intervals  of  three  steps,  but  the  lowest  stone  for  each  rope  is  a  step  higher  than 
the  preceding  one,  so  that  the  stones  form  diagonal  lines  across  the  steps.  The 
diagonal  pattern  in  twill  is  the  same:  the  weighting  stones  mark  where  the 
weft  threads  cross  over  the  vertical  warps,  represented  by  the  ropes;  and  as 
each  stone  weights  the  next  rope  one  step  higher  than  the  preceding  one,  so 
each  weft  thread  crosses  the  next  warp  one  thread  higher  than  the  preceding 
warp. 

Another  important  result  of  this  method  of  interweaving  is  that  while 
in  cloth  weave  equal  areas  of  warp  and  weft  invariably  appear  on  the  face  of 
the  fabric,  in  twill  one  usually  predominates.  A  weft  twill  is  one  in  which 
the  weft  threads  pass  under  one  and  over  two  or  more  warp  threads,  almost 
concealing  the  warps,  while  in  a  warp  twill  more  of  the  warps  are  visible,  as 
the  wefts  pass  over  but  one  warp  and  then  under  two  or  more.  Simple  twills 
may  be  either  plain  or  fancy:  the  diagonal  ribs  are  regular  in  a  plain  twill, 
and  irregular  in  a  fancy  twill — herringbone  and  diamond  patterns,  for  example 
(Figure  2),  are  fancy  twills.  Twill  is  used  for  weaving  patterns  and  it  also 
makes  a  stronger  and  heavier  fabric  than  simple  cloth.  It  is  most  often  found 
in  woolen  stuffs — in  fact,  the  French  term  for  twill  is  tissu  serge;   we  therefore 
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FIGURE  I. 

PART  OF  AN  APPAREL,  PLAIN  COMPOUND  TWILL  — SILK 
ITALIAN,  PROBABLY  FLORENCE,  15th  CENTURY 

have  serge,  many  kinds  of  blankets,  certain  tweeds  and  flannels,  and  Scottish 
tartans,  all  woolens  of  simple  twill  weave. 

b.     COMPOUND  TWILL 

A  compound  twill  has  a  main  warp  and  weft,  which  may  be  interwoven 
either  as  in  plain  twill  or  as  in  fancy  twill;  in  addition  to  this  foundation 
weave,  it  has  also  one  or  more  extra  warps  or  one  or  more  extra  wefts,  or  both. 

The  early  mediaeval  weft  twills  are  compound,  since  they  have  two  or 
more  wefts,  and  the  warp  twills  with  extra  wefts  of  silk  and  gilt  thread  are 
also  compound.  The  illustration  in  Figure  1  shows  a  plain  compound  twill 
which  has  two  warps,  two  wefts,  and  at  intervals  a  third  weft.  The  main 
warp  and  weft,  of  green  silk,  form  the  background  of  the  pattern,  and  as  it  is- 
a  warp  twill,  the  warp  obscures  the  weft.  The  second  weft,  of  linen  wound 
with  strips  of  gilded  goldbeater's  skin  (a  thin  membrane),  forms  the  main 
design,  and  at  intervals  the  third  weft — white  for  the  faces  and  the  flowers 
between  them,  pink  for  the  centres  of  the  flowers  above,  and  yellow  for  the 
two  lines  of  the  border — is  introduced  only  where  it  is  needed.  These  extra, 
wefts  are  held  down  by  a  secondary  warp  of  extremely  fine  pink  silk,  which 
only  appears  on  the  face  of  the  fabric  where  it  binds  the  extra  wefts.  This 
beautiful  fragment,  with  the  design  of  six-winged  seraphim,  perhaps  had  a 
second  border  at  the  bottom  and  was  an  Apparel,  or  horizontal  band,  on  one 
of  the  many  Church  vestments  which  in  the  old  days  were  thus  enriched.  This 
design  is  undoubtedly  Italian,  of  the  early  or  middle  fifteenth  century,  and  there 
is  even  good  authority  for  attributing  it  more  specifically  to  Florence.1 

1  Giorgio  Sangiorgi,  Contributi  alio  Studio  de IV Arte  Tessile,  p.  93. 
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FIGURE  II.  FIGURE  III. 

SECTION  OF  A  LINEN  TOWEL  SECTION  OF  A  LINEN  TOWEL 
FANCY  SIMPLE  TWILL,  TAPESTRY  WEAVE,  PLAIN  SIMPLE  TWILL 

AND  SINGLE  COMPOUND  CLOTH  MODERN 

ITALIAN,  PROBABLY  PERUGIA,  16th 
CENTURY 

In  classifying  twills  one  must  disregard  the  weave  of  the  extra  weft 
threads  which  form  the  design,  since  it  is  by  the  foundation  weave  that  the 
class  of  the  fabric  should  be  determined.  Subsidiary  weft  threads  are  fre- 
quently bound  down  by  the  warp  threads  in  echelon,  producing  diagonal  twill 
lines — the  faces  of  the  seraphim,  for  example,  in  Figure  1.  Nevertheless,  if 
the  ground  of  the  piece  is  cloth,  or  cord,  or  satin,  the  basic  weave  is  to  be  so 
■determined,  and  cannot  be  labeled  twill  simply  because  of  a  twill  binding  in 
the  extra  wefts. 

It  is  probable  that  the  twill  weave  originated  in  Egypt  between  the  third 
and  fifth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  In  most  countries  the  oldest  fabrics 
with  woven  patterns  are  of  tapestry  weave,  usually  in  wool.  Many  such 
tapestries  were  made  in  Egypt,  and  from  them  was  developed  a  transition 
weave  which  soon  resulted  in  the  invention  of  twill.2  The  transition  weave 
is  found  on  grave  pillows  with  mummies  of  the  second  and  third  centuries.3 
These  fragments  are  of  wool  with  vertical  ribs  like  tapestry,  but  they  differ 


1  J.  F.  Flanagan,  The  Origin  of  the  Dratvloom,  Burlington  Magazine,  vol.  XXXV,  p.  167. 
1  A.  F.  Kendrick,  Catalogue  of  Textiles  from  Burying-Grounds  in  Egypt,  vol.  II,  pp.  71,  72. 
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in  having  two  wefts  running  from  selvedge  to  selvedge.  The  Egyptians  had 
always  been  the  greatest  weavers  in  the  West,  as  is  proved  by  the  many 
examples  of  their  cloth  and  tapestry  weaves  which  have  been  preserved,  and 
by  the  fifth  century  they  had  evolved  weft  twill  from  the  transition  weave. 
Most  of  the  patterned  silks  woven  between  400  and  1100  A.  D.,  are  weft 
twills.  This  weave  naturally  follows  the  tapestry  and  transition  weaves, 
in  which  also  the  weft  threads  conceal  the  warp.  The  close  relation  between 
tapestry  and  twill  may  be  seen  in  the  Perugia  towel  illustrated  in  Figure  2:  hte 
white  ground,  above  and  below  the  design,  is  a  fancy  twill;  the  plain  blue 
bands  are  of  tapestry  weave;  the  central  pattern  is  in  an  extra  weft  of  blue  on 
a  white  ground  of  simple  cloth  weave;  and  all  three  weaves  are  executed  on 
the  same  warp  threads.  In  Egyptian  textiles  also,  cloth  and  tapestry,  or 
tapestry  and  transition  weave,  are  often  found  in  the  same  piece. 

Twill  is  a  better  weave  than  either  cloth  or  tapestry  for  silk  fabrics,  since 
it  exposes  greater  lengths  of  glossy  thread.  The  production  of  silk  textiles 
grew  with  the  perfection  of  twill  weaving,  not  only  because  of  the  improve- 
ment in  technique,  but  also  because,  during  the  same  period,  the  supply  of 
raw  silk  was  increased.  Before  the  sixth  century  all  silkworm  silk  had  to 
be  brought  from  China,  usually  through  Persia,  and  wars  with  the  Parthian 
and  Sassanian  Empires  had  frequently  interrupted  the  Roman  trade.  In  the 
sixth  century,  however,  an  event  occurred  which  was  to  have  far-reaching 
results:  about  the  year  552,  according  to  Procopius  and  Theophanes,4  silk- 
worms' eggs  were  first  brought  to  Byzantium  from  the  Orient,  and  after  centuries 
of  laborious  silk  importation,  sericulture  in  the  West  had  its  beginning;  the 
Mediterranean  countries,  therefore,  were  no  longer  entirely  dependent  on  the 
East  for  their  raw  material.  Then  too,  the  Emperor  Justin  II  in  the  same 
century  exchanged  embassies  with  the  Tu-kiue  (sometimes  called  Turks)  of 
Central  Asia,  and  through  the  Sogdians,  subjects  of  the  Tu-kiue  and  for  some 
time  chief  intermediaries  in  the  silk  trade,  established  a  commerce  in  silk 
independent  of  the  Persian  middlemen.5 

From  the  sixth  century  on,  quantities  of  weft  twills  were  made  in  Egypt, 
Byzantium,  and  Persia.  Knowledge  of  twill  weaving  had  quickly  spread  from 
Egypt  to  the  Near  East  and  Persia;  it  is  possible  that  it  even  reached  China, 
although  some  of  the  so-called  T'ang  silks,  which  are  of  twill  weave,  might 
have  been  made  in  the  West  for  the  Chinese  trade.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  with  the  rise  of  silk  weaving  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  the  weft  twill  of 
the  earlier  centuries  occurs  less  frequently;  many  of  the  patterned  silks  in  this 
period  are  warp  twills,  although  the  presence  of  an  elaborate  double  cloth 
weave  is  also  to  be  noted.  The  warp  twill  weave  was  either  copied  from 
Chinese  satin,  or  else  independently  developed  from  the  weft  twill  principle. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  it  began  to  be  superseded  by  satin,  and  it  is  seldom 
found  in  silk  weaving  after  the  fifteenth  century. 


4  Henry  Yule,  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither,  vol.  I,  p.  203. 
6  Ernest  Pariset,  Histoire  de  la  Sole,  vol.  I,  p.  187. 
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The  early  twills  have  various  characteristics.  Weft  twills  may  have  two 
wefts — one  color  for  the  background  and  one  for  the  pattern — or  they  may 
have  several  wefts  and  complicated  designs  in  a  great  variety  of  colors.  Warp 
twills  have  fewer  colors  and  the  weave  is  less  regular,  the  warps  being  some- 
times woven  in  pairs,  and  sometimes  forming  herringbone  patterns.  Few  weft 
twills  have  been  preserved  which  contain  metal,  while  the  less  colorful  warp 
twills  are  often  brocaded  with  gilt  thread.  Alexandrian  weft  twills,  and  some 
of  the  Byzantine  warp  twills,  are  so  perfectly  woven  and  of  such  fine  silk  that 
it  is  impossible  to  follow  the  course  of  the  threads  without  a  glass.  Many 
warp  twills  closely  resemble  satin,  and  one  must  look  carefully  for  the  diagonal 
ribs  or  the  herringbone  pattern  of  twill  weave  in  order  to  distinguish  between 
the  two.  Although  warp  twill  was  not  generally  woven  before  the  twelfth 
century,  earlier  examples  do  occur:  one  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
for  instance,  with  a  very  fine  herringbone  pattern,  is  attributed  to  the  sixth  or 
seventh  century,  and  is  probably  from  Akhmim. 

No  fixed  limits  of  time  can  be  set  within  which  these  weaves  must  appear, 
but  one  weave  usually  dominates  each  period,  any  new  technique  to  a  certain 
extent  replacing  the  older  weave.  In  silk  textiles,  for  example,  a  warp  twill 
is  almost  as  rare  before  the  twelfth  century  as  a  weft  twill  after  the  thirteenth. 
The  more  primitive  weaves,  however,  persisted  for  simpler  fabrics,  such  as  the 
linen  towel  illustrated  in  Figure  2,  and  in  Spain  even  silks  continued  to  be  of 
twill  and  cloth  weave  long  after  more  complicated  methods  of  weaving  had  been 
perfected  in  Italy.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  when  the  weaving  centres 
shifted  from  one  country  to  another,  there  was  usually  a  change  in  technique 
as  well  as  in  design. 

The  progress  made  in  the  improvement  of  the  loom  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  made  possible  many  varieties  of  weaving,  and  the 
study  of  satin,  which  is  the  fourth  main  type  of  weave,  will  lead  us  into  an 
age  of  greater  sophistication  and  of  enormously  increased  technical  knowledge. 
Before  the  Gothic  period,  however,  one  rarely  finds  a  Western  silk  that  is  not 
of  tapestry,  cloth,  or  twill  weave,  and  the  finest  are  twills. 

NANCY    ANDREWS    REATH. 

NOTES 

EXHIBITIONS.  An  important  exhibition  of  tapestries  is  now  open  to 
the  public  and  will  continue  until  April  1.  It  includes  the  three  fine  early 
tapestries  recently  acquired  by  the  Museum,  the  "Esperance,"1  "Scene  of 
Courtly  Life,"  and  "Deposition  from  the  Cross";1  the  "Story  of  Jacob," 
woven  in  the  17th  century,  from  the  Museum's  Bloomfield  Moore  Collection; 
the  magnificient  Gobelins  "Don  Quixote"  set  belonging  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fitz  Eugene  Dixon;  the  "Return  from  the  Hunt"  woven  at  Tournai  about 
1485,  lent  by  Sir  Joseph  Duveen;  a  Flemish  seventeenth  century  "Alexander" 
lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Sullivan,  together  with  ten  outstanding'examples 
from  the  looms  of  the  16th,  17th  and  18th  centuries,  lent  by  the  estates  of  the 
late  Charles  M.  Ffoulke  and  Sarah  C.  Ffoulke. 

lSee  the  Bulletin  for  June,  1926. 
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A  loan  exhibition  of  ninety-five  choice  Italian  engravings,  of  the  15th  to 
the  18th  centuries,  including  many  of  the  greatest  rarity,  from  the  collection 
of  Charles  M.  Lea,  will  remain  on  view  for  the  same  period. 

Articles  dealing  with  these  exhibitions  will  appear  in  the  February 
Bulletin. 

PERSONNEL.  Erling  H.  Pedersen  joins  the  staff  of  the  Museum  February 
1st  as  Assistant  to  the  Director.  He  brings  to  the  Museum  a  varied  experience 
in  architecture  and  the  decorative  arts,  and  in  administration. 
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Mar. 


A  summing  up  of  the  foregoing  periods . 

Chippendale.     Furniture  in  the  Chip- 
pendale style. 

The  Chippendale  Influence  in  Ameri- 
can Furniture. 

France.     Style  of  Louis  XIV. 

France.    The  changes  under  Louis  XV. 

France.      Development    under    Louis 
XVI 
*  These  dates  are  subject  to  change. 

HISTORY  OF  COSTUME  AND  ARMOR 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  LANTERN  SLIDES,  CHARTS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS 

BY  EDWARD  WARWICK 

LECTURES  ON  MONDAYS  AT  ELEVEN  A.  M. 
-These  lectures  are  repeated  on  Monday  Evenings  at  7.30. 


16 

23 

2 

9 

16 

23 


The  Brothers  Adam. 

The    furniture    in    the    Heppelwhite 

style. 
The  furniture  in  the  Sheraton  style. 
The  period  of  the  Empire. 
Study    in    the   assembling   of   period 

styles. 
Recapitulation. 


Note  : 


]an.      3    Costume  of  the  15th  Century — Eng-  Feb.     7     17th  Century. 

land  and  France.     Part  II.    The  end  and  America. 

of  the  Mediaeval  Period.  14     17th  Century. 

10    Tabard  Period.     Maximilian  Period.  21     18th  Century. 

Half  Armor.  and  America. 

17    The  storming  of  a  Mediaeval  Castle.  28     18th  Century. 

The  Renaissance  Mar.    7     Drapery  in  costume 

24     First  half  of  the  16th  Century  in  Eng-  14     Ancient  ships. 

land  and  France.  21     Heraldry. 
31     Second  half  of  the  16th  Century  in 
England  and  France. 
*  These  dates  are  subject  to  change. 
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ACCESSIONS  AND  LOANS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  MUSEUM 

NOVEMBER  1  TO  DECEMBER  1,  1926 

CLASS  OBJECT  SOURCE 

CERAMICS Pair  of  "Lowestoft"  vases,  Chinese,  Given  by  Mrs.  Archibald  Barklie 

18th  century.  in  memory  of  J.  Dundas  Lippin- 

cott. 

FURNITURE Walnut  secretary,  Italian,  c  1750.  Given  by  Mrs.  George  Harrison 

Fisher. 

METALWORK Set  of  fourteen  iron  plaques,  of  the  Given  by  George  H.  Lorimer. 

heads  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles, 
Pennsylvania-German. 

PRINTS Engraving  by  John  Wright,  con-  Given  anonymously. 

temporary  English. 

Engraving  by  John  Wright,   con-  Given   by   Mrs.    Charles   Stuart 

temporary  English.  Wurts. 

Etching  by  John  Sartain.  Given  by  Augustus  W.  Jordan. 

Engraving,  Hungarian,  1924.  Given  by  W.  S.  Pilling. 
Two   wood    block   prints,    Dutch, 
1925- 

SCULPTURE Bronze    head,    Siamese,     9th-10th  Lent  by  Yamanaka  and  Company. 

century. 
Stone  head,  Cambodian. 

SILVER Silver  pitcher,  made  by  Nathaniel  Given  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Woodhouse, 

Richardson,    Philadelphia   direc-  Jr.  in  memory  of  Alfred  Coxe 

tories  1785-1791.  Prime. 

Sheffield      plated      fork,      English  Purchased,  Temple  Fund, 
c.  1760. 

TAPESTRIES "The  Family  of  Darius  at  the  Feet  Lent    by    Mr.    and    Mrs.   James 

of  Alexander"   by  Jan  Leyniers,  Frances  Sullivan. 
1686,  Brussels. 

TEXTILES Embroidered     Chinese     Mandarin  Given    by    Mrs.    Frank    Thorne 

coat,  early  19th  century.  Patterson. 

Fragment  of  brocaded  silk,  French,  Given     by    Mrs.     Hampton     L. 

17th  century.  Carson. 
Two  small  silk  fragments. 

NEW  MEMBERS 
Since  the  last  report  one  Transferred  Member,  two  Contributing  Members 
and  fifty-eight  Annual  Members  have  been  added  to  the  Membership  Roll. 

TRANSFERRED 
Mr.  Theodore  J.  Lewis 
CONTRIBUTING 
Abbotts  Alderney  Dairies 
Mrs.  Edwin  J.  Johnson 
ANNUALS 

Mrs.  Henry  F.  Alleson  Mrs.  J.  M.  Kennedy  Mr.  John  E.  Parker 

Dr.  Clifford  Beale  Dr.  Henry  Knox  Miss  Frances  E.  Paulson 

Mr.  Lucius  Beebe  Mr.  Albert  C.  Krumm,  Jr.  Mr.  Frank  S.  Records 

Dr.  J.  B.  Bert  Mr.  W.  L.  Ledwith  Mr.  Charles  Reese 

Mr.  Samuel  M.  Blair  Dr.  C.  W.  LeFever  Dr.  George  J.  Roth 

Mrs.  Samuel  Bradbury  Mr.  Lionel  T.  Levy  Mr.  John  W.  Schell 

Mr.  Frank  C.  Brindley  Mr.  Walter  E.  Linville  Mr.  Charles  A.  Scheuringer 

Rev.  John  F.  Burke  Mrs.  Herman  Loeb  Dr.  C.  B.  Schoales 

Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Butterworth  Dr.  Julius  D.  Love  Mrs.  Howard  Sellers 

Mr.  Lyman  W.  Cleveland,  Sr.  Mr.  Frank  H.  Massey  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Shepherd 

Miss  Mary  Roberts  Coles  Miss  I.  Macmeney  C.  &  F.  Shoemaker 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Emerichs  Mr.  Harry  M.  McCaughey  Mr.  W.  H.  Thatcher 

Miss  Florence  H.  Espen  Dr.  John  McDougald  Mr.  Robert  D.  Towne 

Mr.  Jacob  A.  Fritz  Mr.  Ernest  W.  Meisner  Mr.  E.  Trainer 

Mr.  Philip  E.  Guckes  Mr.  Charles  R.  Miller  Miss  Helen  Trotter 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Halpin  Mr.  J.  Eldredge  Miller  Mrs.  William  Jay  Turner 

Mrs.  Martin  E.  Hartley,  Jr.  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Montgomery  Mr.  Edward  Unterberger 

Dr.  Francis  C.  Hartung  Dr.  W.  B.  Morford  Mrs.  Gertrude  F.  Weil 

Mr.  J.  Minford  Humrichouse  Mr.  George  S.  Munson  Mrs.  Graham  Wood 

Mr.  William  Keating  Johnson 

OTHER  DONATION  TO  THE  MEMBERSHIP  FUND 
M.  A.  Leach 
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MEMBERSHIP 

Benefactors  in  Perpetuity,  who  contribute  or  bequeath  $25,000  or  more  to 
the  Corporation. 

Patrons  in  Perpetuity,  who  contribute  or  bequeath  $5,000  to  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

Fellows  for  Life,  who  contribute  $1,000  at  one  time. 

Life  Members,  who  contribute  $300  at  one  time. 

Fellows,  who  contribute  $250  a  year. 

Sustaining  Members,  who  contribute  $100  a  year. 

Contributing  Members,  who  contribute  $25  a  year. 

Annual  Members,  who  contribute  $10  a  year. 

Fellows  or  Sustaining  Members  whose  contributions  aggregate  $1,000  may 
be  elected  Fellows  for  Life. 

Benefactors,  Patrons,  Fellows  for  Life  and  Life  Members  shall  not  be  liable 
to  annual  dues. 

PRIVILEGES 

All  members  are  entitled  to  the  following  benefits: 

The  right  to  vote  and  transact  business  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Invitations  to  all  general  receptions  and  exhibitions  held  at  the  Museum 
and  the  School. 

Free  access  to  the  Museum  and  School  Libraries. 

Admission  to  the  following  Illustrated  Lectures: 

Twenty-six  Lectures  on  the  elements  of  architecture  for  interior 
decorators,  given  by  J.  Frank  Copeland,  on  Thursday  at  11  o'clock,  begin- 
ning in  October. 

Twenty-three  Lectures  on  furniture:  its  historic  development,  given 
by  Edward  Warwick,  on  Wednesday  morning  at  11  o'clock  and  Wednesday 
evening  at  7-30  o'clock,  beginning  in  September. 

Twenty-seven  Lectures  on  history  of  costume  and  armour,  given  by 
Edward  Warwick,  on  Monday  at  11  o'clock  and  Monday  evening  at  7-30 
o'clock,  beginning  in  September. 

Also  a  copy  of  each  of  the  following  publications: 

Illustrated  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Museum. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Corporation. 

Annual  Circulars  of  the  School. 

Art  Handbooks  and  Art  Primers,  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Museum. 

(A  printed  list  of  publications  will  be  mailed  to  any  member  on  applica- 
tion.) 

A  list  of  members  is  published  each  year  in  the  Annual  Report.  All  persons 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  institution  will  be  cordially  wel- 
comed as  members. 

Applications  for  membership,  and  remittances  should  be  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary, Charles  H.  Winslow,  at  the  School,  Broad  and  Pine  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS:  In  order  to  facilitate  the  prompt  delivery  of  mail,  members  are 
earnestly  requested  to  send  notification  of  any  change  of  address  to  the  Secretary,  Broad  and 
Pine  Streets,  Philadelphia. 
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WILLIAM  WOOD 

Secretary 

CHARLES  H.  WINSLOW 


OFFICERS 

President 

ELI  KIRK  PRICE 

Vice  Presidents 

WILLIAM  M.  ELKINS 


GIFFORD  PINCHOT 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
W.  FREELAND  KENDRICK 

Mayor  of  Philadelphia 
CHARLES  BOND 
JOHN  F.  BRAUN 
MRS.  EDWARD  BROWNING 
WILLIAM  M.  ELKINS 
JOHN  GRIBBEL 


Treasurer 

CHARLES  BOND 
TRUSTEES 

JOHN  S.  JENKS 
EDWIN  6.  LEWIS 
CHARLES  H.  LUDINGTON 
MRS.  ARTHUR  V.  MEIGS 
MRS.  FRANK  THORNE 

PATTERSON 
ELI  KIRK  PRICE 
HOWARD  REIFSNYDER 
SAMUEL  REA 


Assistant  Treasurer 

THOMAS  H.  WILLSON 


THOMAS  ROBINS 
EDGAR  V.  SEELER 
J.  STOGDELL  STOKES 
EDWARD  T.  STOTESBURY 
JAMES  F.  SULLIVAN 
GEORGE  D.  WIDENER 
JOHN  T.  WINDRIM 
CHARLES  J.  WEBB 
WILLIAM  WOOD 


MUSEUM  COMMITTEE 

JOHN   S.    JENKS,  Chairman 
MORRIS    R.    BOCKIUS 
MRS.    HAMPTON    L.    CARSON 
MRS.    HENRY    BR1NTON    COXE 
WILLIAM   M.    ELKINS 
MRS.    CHARLES    W.    HENRY 
GEORGE    H.    LORIMER 
CHARLES    H.    LUDINGTON 
MRS.    FRANK    T.    PATTERSON 
ELI    KIRK    PRICE 
SAMUEL    REA 
HOWARD    REIFSNYDER 
J.    STOGDELL    STOKES 
MRS.    EDWARD    T.    STOTESBURY 
RODMAN    WANAMAKER 
GEORGE    D.    WIDENER 


INSTRUCTION  COMMITTEE 

ELI    KIRK    PRICE,  Chairman 
MRS.    RUDOLPH    BLANKENBURG 
CHARLES    BOND 
CHARLES    L.     BORIE,    JR. 
MRS.    HENRY    BRINTON    COXE 
JOHN    FISLER 
SAMUEL    S.     FLEISHER 
JOHN    S.    JENKS 
MRS.    ROBERT    R.    LOGAN 
MRS.     ARTHUR    V.     MEIGS 
MRS.    H.    S.    PRENTISS    NICHOLS 
MRS.    FRANK    THORNE    PATTERSON 
MRS.    J.    HOWARD    RHOADS 
WILLIAM    H.    RICHARDSON 
EDGAR    V.    SEELER 
CHARLES   J.    WEBB 
WILLIAM    WOOD 


THE   MUSEUM 

FISKE    KIMBALL Director 


ARTHUR    E. 
HORACE    H. 


FREDERICK    C.   KING    General  Assistant,  Editor  of  Publications 

ELIZABETH  ABEL Assistant 

JANE    WOLFE Registrar 

JANE    FAKLER Librarian 


3YE Curator  of  Paintings 

?.    JAYNE Curator  of  Oriental  Art 

CATHERINE    F.    WOODHOUSE Curator  of  Lace 

JOSEPH    DOWNS Assistant  Curator 

NANCY    A.    REATH Assistant  in  Charge  of  Textiles 

SAMUEL    W.    WOODHOUSE,  JR.,    Advisor  in  the  Industrial-Arts  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 

THE  SCHOOL 

EDMONDSON    HUSSEY,    Principal 
EDWARD   W.    FRANCE Director  of  the  Textile  School  THOMAS    H.    WILLSON Registrar 

ASSOCIATE  COMMITTEE  OF  WOMEN 

Honorary  President  President 

MRS.    RUDOLPH    BLANKENBURG  MRS.    FRANK    THORNE    PATTERSON 


Vice  Presidents 
MRS.    H.    S.    PRENTISS    NICHOLS 
MISS    NINA    LEA 


Vice  Presidents 
HENRY    BRINTON    COXE 


Mrs.  Lewis  Audenried 
Mrs.  Edgar.  W.  Baird 
Mrs.  Edwin  N.  Benson,  Jr. 
Mrs.  William  T.  Carter 
Mrs.  J.  Hamilton  Cheston 
Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Clark 
Mrs.  Robert  C.  Clay 
Mrs.  S.  Grey  Dayton 
Mrs.  Robert  Hare  Davis 
Mrs.  William  A.  Dick 
Mrs.  Russell  Duanc 


Miss  Cornelia  L.  Ewing 
Miss  Louisa  Eyre 
Mrs.  George  H.  Frazier 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Grove 
Mrs.  F.  Woodson  Hancock 
Mrs.  Charles  Wolcott  Henry 
Miss  Margarctta  S.  Hinchman 
Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Hutchinson 
Mrs.  J.  Louis  Ketterlinus 
Mrs.  Robert  R.  Logan 
Mrs.  Norman  MacLeod 


Mrs.  Campbell  Madeira 
Mrs.  John  D.  Mcllhenny 
Mrs.  Arthur  V.  Meigs 
Mrs.  Thornton  Oaklcv 
Mrs.  Eli  Kirk  Price 
Mrs.  J.  Howard  Rhoads 
Countess  of  Santa  Eulalia 
Mrs.  C.  Shillard-Smith 
Miss  Jessie  Willcox-Smith 
Mrs.  W.  Standley  Stokes 
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Recording  Secretary 
MRS.    CHARLES   F.   JUDSON 

Treasurer 
MRS.    EDWARD    BROWNING 

Corresponding  Secretary 
MRS.    ALBERT    B.    WEIMER 

Mrs.  William  H.  Walbaum 
Mrs.  Littleton  W.  T.  Waller,  Jr 
Mrs.  C.  Stewart  Wurts 

Contributing  Member 
Mrs.  Percival  Roberts,  Jr. 

Honoarary  Members 
Mrs.  Hampton  L.  Carson 
Miss  Margaret  Clyde 
Mrs.  Edward  T.  Storesbury 
Mrs.  M.  Hampton  Todd 


